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ISO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

A GREAT RELIGIOUS LEADER 

Much of the abundant literature of reminiscence, for which the public 
is always eager, serves little other purpose, nevertheless, than to amuse 
and entertain with trivial incidents, dubious anecdotes, and malicious 
gossip regarding famous or infamous people. It has its day of success, 
when it is talked of as "quite indispensable to an intimate knowledge of 
the time," but the wary historian, if he notices it at all, handles it with 
critical caution, making allowance for infirmities of memory and for the 
warping of prejudice. But here is a book of reminiscences 1 which is 
candid and trustworthy from cover to cover. When a man of affairs 
like Dr. Abbott, distinguished for his good works, and loved and trusted 
by his generation, is at the pains to relate frankly and in detail "the 
story of his life from year to year," he makes a contribution of quite 
inestimable value to the historians' "original sources." Dr. Abbott, writ- 
ing in his eightieth year, tells of ways and manners which appear to us 
incredibly remote. He recalls the Puritan Sabbath, when people who 
never went to church were regarded with dark suspicion; when the 
minister wore knee-breeches in the pulpit, and made the "long prayer" 
in its meticulous petitions answer the purpose of the personal-intelligence 
column of a local newspaper; when the first interminable sermon was 
quickly followed by a second. He recalls life in New York City in 1850, 
when the best residential region ended at Fourteenth Street, and what 
is now Central Park was a wilderness "peopled by squatters and over- 
run with goats"; when the godly, to whom the theater was forbidden, 
attended Christy's Minstrels, and the "lecture-room" of Barnum's 
Museum; when Macaulay's History of England was in course of publica- 
tion, and Dickens' novels were appearing in monthly parts. It is fairly 
unbelievable that the time is within the memory of living men, our 
boys and girls will be inclined to say, when David Copperfield was read 
for pure enjoyment and not as a school task. Since Dr. Abbott entered 
manhood he has witnessed the Civil War and the abolition of slavery, 
the hardly less momentous extension of the public-school system through- 
out the nation, the foundation of state universities and of colleges for 
women, the building of the transcontinental railways, the varied appli- 
cations of electricity, the revolution wrought by the doctrine of evolution, 
in science, philosophy, history, and theology, and fierce competition 
between combinations of capital and combinations of labor. From 

1 Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. ix+ 509 pages. $3.50. 
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none of these movements has he stood apart, a merely curious and dis- 
interested spectator; but in the discharge of the particular responsibility 
laid upon him or in the use of the offered opportunity he has endeavored, 
to use his own phrase, " to interpret to itself the growing thought of the 
age." An extraordinary success has attended this endeavor. From 
the preaching in his Terre Haute pulpit of his first political sermon, on 
"the condition of the country," in the anxious winter following the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, through his subsequent pastorates and 
editorial service, Lyman Abbott has been more and more widely recog- 
nized as a lucid and persuasive interpreter of the moral, political, and 
religious problems which trouble the minds of everyday people. Plym- 
outh Church pulpit and The Outlook have been among the most 
powerful influences for good and the most serviceable agencies working 
for right thinking and right living in the history of this country. If this 
language appears extravagant, consider only what Dr. Abbott has done 
to popularize and commend the conclusions of the higher criticism and 
the new theology during the half-century since they began to excite 
alarm. No doubt the alarm was quite unfounded. No one was really 
undertaking to overthrow the faith. The critics and the theologians 
were misunderstood and misrepresented. But the apprehension was 
very serious, nevertheless — the more so that the scholars engaged in 
"research" and "investigation" were in general too much absorbed in 
their task to enter sympathetically into the distress of the Christian 
men and women whose theological and biblical props and underpinnings 
they were knocking out. There was urgent need of mediation. Dr. 
Abbott was foremost among those who saw the danger and came to the 
rescue. "The common people," he says, "can understand the essential 
principles of the higher criticism, if it is explained in simple language." 
In the ability to do what seems very easy, but is in fact very difficult — to 
explain in simple language the question lying at the heart of embittering 
controversies and to clear away the obscurities arising from technical 
phrases — few indeed have been the public teachers who have equaled 
Dr. Abbott. The welcome given to his apologetic books, In Aid of Faith, 
The Theology of an Evolutionist, Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 
eloquently testifies to his success in this endeavor. 

But quite apart from this valuable service, and assuredly not less 
important, has been Dr. Abbott's ministry from the pulpit to the every- 
day and therefore the most urgent needs of everyday people. The men 
and women who filled Plymouth Church were not drawn by the an- 
nouncement of a sensational theme, but simply by the expectation that 
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a sermon by Lyman Abbott, whatever the particular theme, would lead 
them to higher ground and offer them a wider and a cheering prospect. 
"In my morning sermons," to quote the Reminiscences, "I rarely 
discussed political or sociological topics. The first winter I was for a 
while called up every Sunday morning on the telephone by a New York 
paper with the question: 'Did Dr. Abbott preach on anything particular 
this morning?' My children always answered the telephone; and as 
they always cheerfully replied, 'Nothing particular,' after a few months 
the telephone calls ceased." What these "nothing particular" sermons 
were about, we are told in the succeeding paragraph, and here is homi- 
letical counsel that goes to the root of the matter. "I believe that if a 
pastor desires his church to be a working church, his first aim must be 
to inspire it with a spiritual ambition. My sermons were therefore 
spiritual rather than theological or merely ethical. If the reader asks 
what I mean by saying that they were spiritual, I reply: Their object 
was to inspire directly the conscience, the reverence, the faith, the hope, 
the love of the hearers." It is not by this method, more is the pity, that 
the pastor today, troubled by a newly awakened social conscience and 
oppressed by the social needs of the community he serves, is endeavoring 
to fashion a working church. The short cut for him and not the laborious 
process of "inspiring his church with a spiritual ambition!" He pins 
his faith rather to the most recent efficiency devices and to a more thor- 
ough organization. His "working church" is not a fruit-bearing orchard, 
but a cleverly constructed machine. It "works, " to be sure, as a machine 
may, but in the end to how little purpose! 

"Of all things, I should dislike most," Lyman Abbott wrote, when 
he was considering the question of entering the ministry, "being obliged 
to preach when I had nothing to say." Plainly, he has never been in 
the grip of that embarrassing necessity. Always he has had something 
to say — something sensible, pertinent, heartening, enlightening. His 
readers (may they be many!) will find that he has something to say 
which they could ill afford to miss in every one of the five hundred pages 
of this captivating volume. It is pre-eminently one of the books for 
which "skipping" is forbidden. It demands to be read steadily and 
continuously, from cover to cover. The reviewer, who would gladly 
have made generous quotations, or have selected chapters which must 
by no means be overlooked, must content himself with saying, Read it all. 
But he cannot be denied the satisfaction of quoting at least the para- 
graph with which the book closes. It deserves to be cited as a notable 
example of the impressive simplicity of style in which Dr. Abbott is 
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used to deal with the largest themes. And it is of great value further, 
in that it offers a clear testimony to the hope of personal immortality, 
the more significant in this day, when distinguished theologians are 
disposed to dismiss the matter as merely an interesting but negligible 
speculation. 

And I look forward to the Great Adventure, which now cannot be far off, 
with awe, but not with apprehension. I enjoy my work, my home, my friends, 
my life. I shall be sorry to part with them. But always I have stood in the 
bow, looking forward with hopeful anticipation to the life before me. When 
the time comes for my embarkation and the ropes are cast off, and I put out 
to sea, I think I shall still be standing in the bow, and still looking forward 
with eager curiosity and glad hopefulness to the new world to which the un- 
known voyage will bring me. 

Alonzo Ketcham Parker 

University of Chicago 
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DOCTRINAL 

Merz, John Theodore. Religion and Science. A Philosophical Essay. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1915. xi+102 pages. 55. 

A discussion of religion by so competent a student of modern philosophical and 
scientific thought cannot fail to be valuable and suggestive. Yet there is nothing 
startling in this essay. It attempts no philosophy of religion. It rather seeks to 
examine and to interpret what might be called the common-sense view of religion. 

The starting-point of the discussion is the familiar distinction between the ' ' inner ' ' 
world of our experience and the "outer" world of things existing in time and space. 
Science seeks to elaborate this outer world into a complete and all-inclusive system. 
But this ideal unity is secured only by filling in the many gaps in our perceptions by 
hypothetical substances and laws. Thus the completeness of nature is achieved only 
as the creative imagination belonging to the inner life supplies material of its own. 
The outer world is really less of a continuum than is our inner experience. And even 
the conception of nature which we attain is due largely to sharing the ideas and 
hypotheses of other persons, rather than to actual perception. It is a perverted notion, 
therefore, that the inner life should be subordinated to the outer world. 

Merz suggestively calls attention to the permanent value of great literary or 
artistic interpretations of life as contrasted with the ephemeral character of scientific 
books. In spite of its vagueness from the scientific point of view, the inner life has a 
relatively stable form of existence. Thus religion, notwithstanding its inability to 
give an exact scientific account of itself, is secure in its place. If once this view of the 
significance of the inner life be admitted, religion can affirm things beyond the domain 
of science. Thus the transcendence of God and the ideas of revelation and miracle are 
explained and justified. 

This apologetic is familiar, but it is here set forth with an absence of philosophical 
pretensions which will commend it to the "common-sense" man. 

G. B. S. 



